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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ance is, is living, and he that prayeth in the mo-| feed the Lord’s flock, and gather souls to Christ, 
tion of the Spirit, and in the power and virtue of|be properly prepared therefor. 
the Son’s life, he prayeth in the name, and his} There are great corruptions in doctrine and 
voice is owned of the Father.” Our Lord com-| practice respecting these things in the professing 
mands his disciples, ‘Take ye heed, watch and|church at this day, and many are engaging them- 
pray,” and the Apostles exhorted the believers in| selves, and urging others to engage in the solemn 
his day, “‘ be sober and watch unto prayer.” If|services of public ministry and prayer, who give 
we are careful to maintain this holy watch, the||little or no evidence that they have been prepared 
soul, humbled under a sense of its wants and im-|for and called thereto by the Head of the Church. 
potence, will constantly feel its dependence on|May Friends everywhere, through the aid of that 
the Preserver of men, and, though it may be in|Spirit which is sufficient for them, and in that 
inaudible aspirations, will yet ‘pray without|strength which is made perfect in weakness, live 
ceasing.” up to the scriptural standard of the simplicity, 
It is important that these views of the qualifi-|spirituality and purity of the gospel dispensation, 
cation for acceptable prayer should be early in-|that so that which stands opposed thereto may be 
culcated by parents in their children, so that they|rebuked, and they, as lights in the world, bring 
may not be drawn into the utterance of a form|glory to Him who is Head over all things in the 
of words, as a substitute for those aspirations | Church. 
prompted by Divine grace, under a sense of their) The experience of nearly two centuries has, we 
wants. believe, confirmed the declaration made in the 
We are concerned in the present occasion, to| beginning of the Society, that its discipline was 
revive the testimony which Friends have ever|instituted, and its meetings for discipline “ set up 
borne against formal singing, as constituting any|in the wisdom of God.” Both are designed for 
part of Divine worship. the promotion of piety and charity, and for the 
As we cannot consistently adopt a form of|exercise of a tender care over the members “ that 
words, prepared beforehand, to be read, or com-jall may be preserved in unity of faith and prac- 
mitted to memory and rehearsed, as an act of|tice, answerable to the description which He, the 
adoration, so, we believe, they are not less unau-|blessed Shepherd, gave of his flock, ‘“‘ By this 
thorized, and cannot be rendered less objection-|shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
able, by singing them, or by accompanying them |have love one for another.” Hence this Yearly 
with music, as though the Divine Being could be| Meeting, referring to meetings for discipline, was 
pleased by the melody of the voice, or of musical|engaged, long since, to issue the advice to its 
instruments. ‘his is not that singing of which|members that “The love, power and peaceable 
the Apostle speaks as being ‘“ with the Spirit and|Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ being the alone 
with the understanding also,” or as “ singing and|authority of all our meetings, it is the fervent 
making melody in the heart to the Lord.” concern of this meeting, that they may be held 
The influence of sweet sounds on the senses is|under a sense and influence of that holy unction.” 
a sense of the sinfulness and lost condition of the|very captivating; and hence, where vocal or in-|And in reference to the preparation needful to 
soul is produced, a cry for mercy and forgiveness|strumental music is introduced as a part of wor-|qualify for conducting the important concerns of 
is raised, under the prompting of the same blessed |ship, whether in public meetings or social gather-|the Church, it declared “ We are concerned that 
Spirit, which reaches the ear of Him who alone|ings, they may so act on the feelings, as to deceive |the management of our christian discipline be not 
can answer it, and finds acceptance. And so it|into a belief that that solemn act has been per-|committed to hands unclean ; particularly of such 
is through every stage of christian progress: the| formed, when the preparation of the heart, which|who allow or connive at undue liberties in their 
spirit of supplication must first be extended to the|alone can qualify for it, has been unfelt and per-|children or families. ‘If a man (said the apostle) 
soul, before we can acceptably approach, and|haps unthought of. The words employed are often|know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
availingly intercede at the footstool of the great|expressive of states or feelings which those utter-|he take care of the Church of God?” “Itis no 
1 AM. ing them have not at the time, and perhaps may|man’s learning or artificial acquirements; it is 
never have experienced ; and thus, while profess-|no man’s riches or greatness in this world; it is 
ing to offer worship to Him who searcheth the|no man’s eloquence or natural wisdom that makes 
heart, they are saying that which, as respects|him fit for government in the Church of Christ : 
themselves, is not true. all his endowments must be seasoned with the 
We would extend a caution to all our dear | heavenly salt, his spirit be subjected, and his gifts 
Friends against this dangerous snare, and encour-| pass through the fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to 
age them to renewed faithfulness in maintaining | his praise and honor ; that so, self being baptized 
the testimony of Truth against it. into death, the gifts may be used in the power of 
In reviving the long-established and distin-|the resurrection of the life of Jesus in him.” 
; guishing views of Friends on these important sub-| The preservation from decay in spiritual life of 
tion vouchsafed by the Shepherd of Israel, will|jects, we are deeply impressed with the conviction | the individual members, and the promotion of the 
carry the evidence of its origin with it, and the|that the welfare of our religious Society and the| blessed cause of Truth by the Society, greatly de- 
spiritual worshippers can unite in it. Jesus told| growth of its members in the unchangeable Truth,|pend on the proper observance of the rules and 
his disciples, “‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my |are intimately connected with their practical main- regulations established in divine wisdom, and 
name, that will [ do, that the Father may be|tenance. It is only as the Society is careful to which should be maintained in the meek and 
glorified in the Son.” This asking in the name|uphold the gospel standard in the things of God,|loving Spirit of Christ. We are affectionately 
of Christ, is not the mere use of that name, as|and things appertaining to his worship and ser- solicitous that Friends everywhere, may be im- 
“we ask for Christ’s sake,” or “ we plead in the) vice, that its members will be likely to perceive| pressed with the importance of earnestly endeavor- 
name of Christ,’ but as Isaac Penington has well|correctly their individual places in the Church, |ing to come up in practice to what they profess, 
said, ‘‘ The name wherein the asking and accept-|and those on whom it rightly devolves to lead and|in relation to the authority of meetings for discip- 
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An Address of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, to its own members, and 
to the members of other Yearly Meetings. 

(Continued from page 370.) 

We are all fallen and fallible beings, and with- 
out Christ, can do no good thing. We cannot 
maintain the needful watch over the promptings 
of the carnal mind, and the insidious temptations 
of our unwearied enemy, without the aid of the 
Holy Spirit; and our Saviour has instructed us 
that we must ask this from the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. Hence prayer is insepa- 
rable from the life and growth of the christian. 
But the Apostle declares, “ We know not what 
we should pray for, as we ought,” but the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities. It is therefore only 
through the aid of the Spirit of our holy Interces- 
sor and Advocate with the Father, that we can 
become truly sensible of our needs, and rightly 
qualified to put up availing prayer. Thus, even 
in the commencement of the work of salvation, 
when through the convictions of the Holy Spirit, 





Friends have always had a testimony against 
set forms of prayer, or the use of words whereby 
petitions are expressed, without the heart being 
moved thereto by Divine grace, under a real sense 
of its wants; and this whether in public or in 
private ; believing that formal prayer, or that 
which goes forth from unprepared lips, is offen- 
sive in the Divine sight. Vocal prayer, whether 
in meetings for Divine worship, or in any other 
assembly, offered under the immediate qualifica- 
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line and the needful preparation for taking part|have been long deserted—towns and villages built 
in them; so that such meetings may be held|by the “ ancient inhabitants” long before the con- 
under a sense of the solemnizing presence of the|quest of the Israelites, and which attest by the 
Head of the Church, and those only be introduced | massive structures they contain the almost in- 
into service in them, who have experienced that|credible strength of their builders—these cities 
preparation of heart which leads to a reliance on|and villages are not ruined. Desolation has been 
divine direction, and redeems from an undue con-|at work everywhere else, but it has paused at the 
fidence in the natural understanding. Thus the|entrance of these stone portals, of which the world, 
Society would become a compact and harmonious |for long centuries, has had no knowledge, but 
body, the members exercising the several gifts,|which are revealed to us to-day, as if to confirm, 
differing according to the measure of grace re-|at the fitting moment, the truthfulness of one of 
ceived, but all laboring together to remove that|the most surprising narratives of the Old Testa- 
which is wrong, and to maintain inviolate the | ment. 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, which we| Let us accompany this adventurous and obser- 
as a people are called to uphold before the world. |vant traveller as he ventures forth to explore the 
(To be continued.) secrets of this more than romantic land. Leaving 
ee Damascus and its environs, embowered in the 
The Land of Bashan. sombre foliage, above which the tall white mina- 
(Continued from page 371.) rets shoot upward toward the sky, he enters upon 
Even now we know but in part the mysteries of|a plain “smooth as a lake,” covered with the 
this hidden land. Yet we know enough to be/delicate green of the young grain. Away on the 
satisfied that long centuries before Assyrian power|south rises a ridge of black, bare hills, along 
culminated, and at least a thousand years before|which flows the famed ‘ Pharpar” of Damascus. 
Nebuchadnezzar perfected his palaces at Babylon, Beyond this lies the domain of the Bedouin, 
there were here monuments of “naked human|‘‘ whose law is the sword and whose right is 
strength” in such marked profusion, and on so|might.” A dreary scene is now presented to 
broad a field, that to ascribe their origin to beings|view. Nota green shrub, not a living creature, 
less than “ giants’’ would be only to make their|not a single sign of human habitation is visible. 
existence more strange and inexplicable than|On and on, over loose black stones and boulders 
ever. of basalt, the traveller presses, till at length, from 
A recent traveller, J. L. Porter, for several|the brow of a height, a broad meadow, level as a 
years a missionary to Damascus, has given us|floor, covered with a deep rich black soil, greets 
graphic sketches of a portion of this country,|his view. Here is the Plain of Bashan, and some] away, of this afflicting event, he says: 
which he visited in person. Much of his narra-|distance further on, about twenty miles south-east} “I felt I had lost all I cared for, or cared to 
tive is of course devoted to the people of the region |from Damascus, rises a huge wall of basalt, and|live for. Three days afterwards I followed her to 
with whom he came in contact—the Druses, that|on its rocky heights stands the deserted city of|the grave, and with feelings that can never be 
furnished him an escort and extended to him a|Berak. Through its paved streets the traveler| described saw her body laid in its last resting- 
truly Oriental hospitality ; the few Christians, who/ makes his way to a stone dwelling, on the floor of| place. I felt that now I was alone in the world, 
retained of their religion little more than the|which a thick nitrous crust has gathered during| that for the future I must think and act for my- 
name; the bigoted Moslems, from whose fierce|the neglect of uncounted ages. Yet the walls are|self; an indescribable feeling of loneliness and 
assaults at Kdrei he was forced to flee for his life; | perfect. They are nearly five feet thick, built of| isolation came over me, and I was ready to sink 
and the Arab banditti, the modern Ishmaels of large blocks of hewn stones, without lime or ce-| under its weight. I stayed about the grave till 
the desert, whose plundering propensities were mentofanykind. Theroofisformed of large slabs| every one was gone, and in the evening walked 
held in check only by the show of superior strength |of the same black basalt, lying as regularly and| home alone, a distance of about four miles, full of 
or courage. He notes the primitive manners of joined as closely as if the workmen had only just|sorrow and sad thoughts. I went to bed, and 
the people—their arms, except a few muskets, completed it. They measure twelve feet in length,| spent the first part of the night in prayer, and I 
similar to those in use in the days of the patri- eighteen inches in breadth and six inches in| felt myself more in the presence of God and nearer 
archs; their implements of husbandry, as rude|thickness. The outer doorisa huge slab of stone,| to Him than I had ever done before. I felt He 
and simple as when Isaac cultivated the valley of hung on pivots formed of its projecting parts, and| heard every word I uttered, and soon had the 
Gerar; their hospitality, as profuse and genuine yet, although so massive, it is opened and shut|strong assurance that now, since my father and 
as that which Abraham exercised in his tents at|/with ease. ‘There is access by stone doors to suc-| mother were dead, the Lord would take me up, 
Mamre. “I could scarcely get over the feeling,” | cessive chambers, one of the last a spacivus hall,|and after some time I felt my sorrow lighter, and 
he says, “as I rode across the plains of Bashan| twenty-five feet long by twenty high, roofed with|thiuking of God’s promises, and trying to make 
and climbed the wooded hills through the oak|stone slabs supported by a semi-circular arch.|them my own, I fell asleep.” 
forests, and saw the primitive ploughs and yokes| A gate of stone, large enough for a camel to pass} ‘ My stepfather was very kind to me; he seemed 
of oxen and goads, and heard the old Bible salu-|through, opens on the street. Yet this is but one| to feel his loss as much asI did. IL remember he 
tation given by every passer-by, and received the|of many similar buildings, built on a rocky height| constantly read ‘The Afflicted Man’s Companion,’ 
urgent invitations to rest and eat at every village|and encompased by rocks which make Berak a|which a neighbor had lent him. Soon after, it 
and hamlet, and witnessed the killing of the kid| natural fortress. was considered best for me to hire myself to some 
and lamb, and the almost incredible dispatch with} With the dawn of day, the traveler resumes his| farmer, as I was not required at home, and I 
which it is cooked and served to the guests,—I|journey. The rugged features and rocky border|should thus have my food, and perhaps earn some 
could scarcely get over the feeling, I say, that I/of the Lejah, along the route, are thickly studded| wages. 
had been somehow spirited away back thousands|with old towns and villages. At one time not| ‘ Mystepfather went with me toafecing-market, 
of years, and set down in the land of Nod, or by|less than thirty of the three-score cities of ancient|scven miles distant, where I was engaged bys 
the patriarch’s tents at Beersheba. Common life| Argob are in full view, their massive towers ris-| small farmer for six months, at a wage of twenty- 
in Bashan I found to be a constant enacting of|ing here and there like the “keeps” of old Nor-|five shillings, or rather less than a shilling a week. 
early Bible stories.” man castles. Away on the western horizon looms| At this place I had fifteen head of cattle to feed 
But in one respect the land of Bashan is unlike|the lofty summit of Hermon, “a spotless pyramid| and keep, besides other work ; and, in fact, I had 
almost all others, even of Bible lands. Not only|of snow.” A thousand square miles of Qg’s|so much to do, that, at the end of six months, I 
the ancient manners, but the ancient buildings, |ancient kingdom are spread out to the view of|was so thin and changed in my appearance that 
have been preserved. Changes that have swept|the traveler as he gazes from rocky height or an-| my old friends scarcely knew me. It was a hard- 
like tides over the world—changes wrought by|ci¢nt tower. At Hit the ruins are a mile and a|carned twenty-five shillings, but it was the firstI 
migration, or conquest, or commerce, or the deso-|half in circumference. Most of the old streets}had ever won. I had never been so rich before, 
lating ravages of war—have failed to obliterate|can still be traced, though sometimes choked by| for the largest sum I ever had was fourteenpence, 
dwellings that had been standing for centuries|the rubbish of Greek or Roman temples that have| and this was all I possessed when I first left home, 
when Abraham went forth, at the command of|crumbled, while the dwellings of the more an-| with one suit of half-worn clothes. 
God, an exile from his father’s house. Though|cient inhabitants are searcely affected by the| ‘I had resolved to have another master long 
crowded with large towns and villages, which|wear of centuries. For a mile to the south the| before the six months were ended, and before my 


traveler sees now and then the openings of a sub. 
terranean aqueduct, by which the city was onge 
supplied with water. At Bathanych he rideg 
aloug the silent street, looks ia through half-open 
doors to the interior of desolate houses, with the 
rank grass and weeds in their courts, while the 
brambles grow in festoons over the doorways, and 
branches,of trees shoot through the gaping rents 
in the old walls. The ring of the horses’ feet on 
the pavement wakes strange echoes. Owls fla 

their wings around the gray towers; daws shriek 
as they fly away from the housetops; foxes and 
jackals rush in and out among the shattered dwel- 
lings. For a thousand years, doubtless, man hag 
beenastranger here. There is no owner for those 
massive stone dwellings, that might well be called 
palaces. There is no noble claimant for yonder 
square stone tower, forty feet in height. At 
Shuka, four miles distant, twenty families are all 
that are left of a population that once must have 
reached twenty thousand. Here are remarkable 
tombs, dwellings for the dead, not altogether un- 
like those for the living—towers, twenty feet 
square, and from thirty to forty feet high, rising 
story above story. 

(To be continued.) 




























































































For “The Friend.” 
Dr. James Henderson. 
(Continued from page 371.) 
In the Tenth month of 1843, when he was not 
quite fourteen years old, his mother was taken 
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nnn ____________} 
man well, and knew Latin and French. I have/very hard for most men to adopt—namely, that 


often wondered and regretted that a man of so|there is nothing that has ever been accomplished 
much intelligence should remain in such an ob-|by man in past times or ages which I, as an in- 


first term expired I was engaged to another farmer 
for thirty-five shillings for halfa year. Here I 
was, on the whole, tolerably happy, and remained 
till I was sixteen years old, when, happening one 
day to be in a feeing market, a well-dressed, gen- 
tlemanly-looking man accosted me, and asked me 
what work I could do. I told him “anything.” 
He then asked if I could groom horses, as he 
had two, and wanted a smart lad to look after 
them. He could not afford to give much wages, 
but a young man who was wishful to improve 
himself would have ample time and opportunities 
for doing so. This was the country surgeon. He 
offered me one pound for six months, which I 
was pleased to take, for I was tired of farming, 
and never liked the company I was obliged to 
keep, and I had no time for reading or learning 
to write, which I was most anxious to do. 

“JT soon became attached to my new master, 
and also liked my work much better. The sur- 
geon spoke to the parish schoolmaster, who gave 
me some lessons in writing and arithmetic, and 
as I had good and useful books to read, I soon 
began to find out that the world in which I lived 
was very different from what I had imagined it 
to be. Ina few months I had learnt to write and 
spell a little, and do simple sums; but still I did 
not persevere as I afterwards thought I might 
have done. My kind master gave me two pounds 
the next six months, (I remained with him eigh- 
teen altogether, ) but the last twelve were, I regret 
to say, the worst spent of my life, for I began to 
give way to habits of idleness and its usual ac- 
companiments. My daily work did not take up 
more than one-third of my time, and I became the 
companion of those of whom I ought to have been 
ashamed. For a time I omitted my religious 
duties, and often tried to stifle the voice of con- 
science, but this I found was no easy matter when 
I was alone. I could do so when in company, 
but, like many who are further gone in sin than 
I then was, I was afraid of myself—afraid to 
trust myself alone. And one who knows anything 
of the history of youth, with the many temptations 
peculiar to that dangerous period, would have 
trembled for me.” 

During this period, the sermons which he heard 
at the place of worship he attended, often led him 
to form resolutions to live a holier life, but these 
were as the morning cloud and as the early dew 
that pass away. 

“At the end of eighteen months I began to 
think I should like to see a little more of the 
world, never dreaming that it was dangerous. I 
believed that my master, whom I had served 
faithfully, would do all for me that he could, 
and I resolved to write to him—the first letter I 
ever wrote—explaining my views, and asking him 
toassist me. 1 found great difficulty in the word- 
ing of my letter, and although I only filled two 
pages of a small sheet of paper, I required nearly 
& whole afternoon to write it. I learnt, some 
time after, that it pleased him greatly, and that 
there were very few mistakes, the most glaring 
being that I entirely omitted to sign my name ! 
Not long after this an advertisement appeared in 
& country newspaper for ‘a young man with some 
experience, as servant under a butler; the most 
satisfactory references required as to his moral 
and religious character.’ My kind master at once 
answered this, recommending me highly; and I 
was requested to call, which I did in a few days, 
at a house thirty miles distant, and was at once 
engaged.” 

_Of the butler, under whose immediate super- 
vision James was now placed, he says: 

“He was a thorough English scholar, an ex- 


scure situation. 
a high-minded man. 
any inconvenience to do an act of kindness for 
the poorest and most unworthy. For young men 
especially he had the utmost anxiety, and would 
bring religious matters before them with such 
delicacy and kindness that he seldom failed to 
enlist the heart of the hearer; and among all the 
devoted and excellent men I have known, I never 
saw a finer or purer example of the follower of 
Christ. 

“ Like his divine Master, he went about doing 
good, and the more I knew of his inner life and 
the workings of his mind, the more I respected 
and loved him. I have described his life and 
character, would that I could do him justice, for 
I owe him a debt of the very deepest gratitude. 
Under God he became my spiritual father in 
Christ Jesus, and another reason for alluding to 
him so fully is, that others may follow his exam- 
ple, and serve God faithfully, whatever their po- 
sition may be. Let no one be discouraged’ be- 
cause it is humble, but strive to serve God, and 
live to His glory.” 

““] was at once struck with the happy and 
consistent life of James England, I watched him 
narrowly, but all was pure and genuine; his holy 
life spoke volumes to me, and made me feel that 
there was a reality in religion that I had never 
known and never attained. He soon found out 
the state of my mind; and the extent of my 
knowledge, and that I required instruction in 
everything. I could read very well in my own 
way, but my pronunciation was not suited to the 
ear of the English scholar ; this all required to be 
revised and corrected, and I found it more difficult 
to unlearn than I anticipated; but I bought a 
copy of Walker’s Provouncing Dictionary, and 
began to study it carefully every spare moment. 
I soon commenced arithmetic, and with my friend’s 
help persevered in it, so that before long I could 
do any sum put before me with the greatest 
readiness.” 

The religious influences which surrounded 
James Henderson, and the sudden death of his 
sister from scarlet fever, which occurred about this 
time, seem to have been blest to him, and he came 
to feel that his chief desire must be “to glorify 
God, to live to Him who died for me, to serve 
Him who suffered for me, and to count all things 
but loss for His sake” —* Love to Christ was to 
be the ruling priuciple in my heart.” 

‘A few months afterwards, | began to think 
seriously what I could do to promote the glory of 
God, and to extend my own influence as His 
servant. I began to ask myself,—lIs it possible 
for me at this comparatively late period of my 
life, with everything to learn, with neither time 
nor means—is it possible for me to obtain an edu- 
cation suitable for the ministry? I never thought 
of anything below the established rules and regu- 
lations of the Free Church. After some inquiry 
I learnt that the curriculum of study for the 
Church was four years’ literary study at the Uni- 
versity, to be followed by a four years’ theological 
course. This was rather appalling to one who 
was upwards of twenty years of age, who had 
never been at school, who had never learnt to 
study, and who had, moreover, not five pounds in 
the world! 

‘¢ Still I was not disheartened ; I adopted the 
motto, ‘ Where there is a will there is a way.’ 
Difficulties as great had been overcome by others, 


r and why not by me? And it was about this time t 
cellent arithmetician, could speak and read Ger-ithat I began to think of # principle which it is| Protection, &c., 


He was a humble christian, and{ dividual, may not accomplish or perform, provid- 
He would put himself to|ed other things are equal, that is, if I were placed 


in the very same circumstances as the individual 
who succeeded in his task. 

““T was essentially ignorant both of ways and 
means to accomplish my desires, | spoke to two 
or three clergymen regarding my intentions, but 
all seemed very careful not to give me any en- 
couragement. All hinted that what I aimed at 
was all but impossible. One was ready to bring 
under my notice this difficulty, another that; and 
there was one who told me of several excellent 
young men who gave up their occupations in order 
to study, but it would not do, and they were 
obliged to return to their old work and position, 
having lost health, time, and money, and, worse 
than-all, were so disheartened that they could 
never hold up their heads again. Rarely did 
such experiments succeed, and I was advised to 
remain where I was. In no case could I get the 
information I desired, namely, what amount of 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Xc., &ec., is required 
before entering the university ; what examinations 
must be undergone, and what was the best way 
to prepare forthem. As to the probable expense 
of a University education, no one seemed able to 
enlighten me. One young clergyman gave me 
one or two instances he had known of young men 
who, by dogged perseverance, coupled with an 
iron constitution, had succeeded in gaining edu- 
cations; but they had to subject themselves to the 
most trying privations, such as living upon three 
penny rolls a day, lodging in a garret at eighteen- 
pence a week, and working twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four. 

“ Such pictures might have cooled the ardor of 
some aspirants, but they had not the weight of a 
feather with me; I had evidence that such a thing 
was possible; it had been done by others, and 
therefore it must be done by me. 

‘¢T commenced learning Knglish grammar and 
the rudiments of Latin at the same time; I had 
very little leisure, and found the new work slow 
at first, my mind being unsteady and stubborn 
for want of training. I learnt all the Latin ru- 
diments when I went out with the carriage, and 
in the performance of my daily work I often had 
the book before me. During the first year or two 
my friend directed my studies; but at last I got 
beyond him in Latin, and arranged with the parish 
schoolmaster to give me a lesson for half an hour, 
two or three time a week. He was very willing 
to assist me, but I had to walk three miles to his 
house, and my duties never permitted me to re- 
main more than the brief time I have mentioned ; 
nevertheless, he assured me that I was making 
tolerable progress, and he, though a young man, 
was the first to encourage me by saying that if I 
persevered he had no doubt I should succeed.” 

(To be continued.) 





Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, for the year 1868. 


The Managers Report, that there have been 
printed during the year ending Second month 
29th, 1868, 6500 Almanacs for 1868; 8250 Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and 250 Mary Dudley and 
Daughters. 

During the same period there have been taken 
from the Depository 5835 Sermon on the Mount ; 
217 Select Readers; 1490 Juvenile Books ; 4755 
Aelmanacs ; 60 Select Anecdotes ; 6 Spiritual Pro- 
gress of M. R.; 59 Mary Dudley; 44 Divine 
and 44 Sarah Grubb. 
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On the first of Third month, 1867, there were|character of the matter printed, and also in en- 


on hand 111,531. 
112,612, and 61,339 have been removed from the 
Depository, leaving a balance on hand Third 


month Ist, 1868, of 162,804. Those disposed of|ticularly to the point last adverted to. 


gratuitously were intended for distribution as fol- 
lows, Viz : 
Among the Poor in Philadelphia, 4,425 
In Prisons and Hospitals in Philadelphia, 1,972 
On board Vessels in the river, at Schools 

and other places not particularly desig- 

nated, . : ‘ » . . 4,298 





Making a total distribution chiefly in 


this city of . ' j . 10,695 
In other parts of Pennsylvania, . 5,620 
In New Hampshire, ‘ 1,177 


In Massachusetts, ‘ 
In New England generally, 
In New York, ‘ 
In New Jersey, 

In Delaware, ; ; 


1,271 
2,505 
548 
8,212 
865 


In Washington, D. C., ; ; - 1,325 
In North Carolina, ; ‘ . 4,023 
In Tennesseé, > ; ; ‘ 300 
In Virginia and Western Virginia, 1,941 
In Southern States, ; 2,363 
In Ohio, : 682 
In Indiana, 562 


In Illinois, 586 
In Iowa, 2,460 
In Kansas, ; 

In Canada West, . 450 
In Africa, . ; 150 
Taken for places not specified, . 12,450 





Making the total gratuitous distribution, 53,810 
There have been sold, s ‘ ‘ 


vee 





Making total as above, . ‘ - 61,339 

The Moral Almanac for 1868 has been pub- 
lished, and most of the edition disposed of. Matter 
for 1869 has also been selected, and awaits the 
care of the incoming Board of Managers. There 
have been two T'racts issued during the past year, 
viz: “The Inward Life and Power of Christ,” 
No. 114, of 8 pages; and “ An Address by the 
late John Barclay,” No. 61, of 4 pages. The 
latter replaces a tract entitled ‘‘ National Pros- 
perity the Reward of National Equity,” the pub- 
lication of which has been discontinued for several 
years. ' 


There have since been printed | deavoring to place it where its influence is calcu- 


lated to promote the welfare of our fellow men. 
We wish to call the attention of our friends par- 
Adapted 
as our Tracts and Books are to a variety of classes; 
some for the benefit of those exposed to particular 
temptations; others to particular classes of the 
community; still others for the young, both in 
years, and also in religious growth ; while a great 
majority of them can only be appreciated by those 
who have made some advancement in the chris- 
tian pathway—it must be apparent that discrimi- 
nation ought to be exercised in their circulation. 
In giving them out therefore, it seems desirable 
that a better acquaintance with the character of 
their contents should be had, which we believe 
would be a profitable examination on the part of 
the person making it. 

The number of copies of the Moral Almanac 
distributed during the past year is not so large as 
at some former periods, and the balance remain- 
ing on hand, is consequently greater. ‘The care- 
fully selected reading matter appended to the 
calendar forms an interesting and instructive mis- 
cellany, and we should be glad if our friends 
would aid us, as occasions may arise, in giving it 
a wider circulation. By introducing it to the 
notice of store keepers and others where it may be 
seen, its sale might probably be considerably in- 
creased. The Almanacs of past years are fre- 


625] quently taken for gratuitous distribution. 


On behalf of the Managers, 
Epwarp Marts, Clerk. 
Philada., Third mo. 11th, 1868. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Short Catechism for the Sake of the Simple- 
hearted. 


(Continued from page 373.) 


Ques. But hath not this Saviour a name? 
What is his name? 

Ans. It were better for thee to learn his name 
by feeling his virtue and power in thy heart, 
than by rote. Yet, if thou canst receive it, this 
is his name, the Light; the Light of the world ; 
a light to enlighten the Gentiles, that he may 
convert and make them God’s Israel, and become 
their glory. And according to his office, he hath 
enlightened every man that cometh into the world; 
though man neither know the light that cometh 


Attention having been called to the imprint of|from him, nor him from whom the light comes, 


our older Tracts, which give the places where 
they were formerly sold, our printing committee 
has been authorized to make the necessary correc- 
tions. They are now engaged upon the work. 
We also propose that a moderate sum of money 
be annually expended in improving such of the 
stereotype plates as have been injured by frequent 
use. 

“The Tract Association of Friends,” has now 
been in existence fifty-two years. During this 
period, considerably more than three millions of 
Tracts have been published and distributed 
throughout different sections of this country, as 
well as on the seas, and in foreign parts. In the 
last thirty years about a quarter of a million 
Almanacs, and some thousands of books issued 
by its press, have been similarly disposed of. It 
is impossible for us to estimate the amount of in- 
fluence these publications have exercised in re- 
straining from evil, and in inciting to good. 


and so notwithstanding the light is so near them, 
remain strangers to it, and unsaved by it. 

Ques. Why dost thou call him the light? Are 
there not other names every whit as proper, 
whereby he may as well be known? 

Ans. Do not thus set up the wise and stumb- 
ling part in thee; but mind the thing that first 
puts forth its virtue as light, and so is thus first 
to be known, owned and received. Yet more 
particularly, if thou hast wherewith, consider this 
reason. We call him light, because the Father 
of lights hath peculiarly chosen this name for him, 
to make him known to his people in this age by, 
and has thus made him manifest to us. And by 
thus receiving him under this name, we come to 
know his other names. He is the life, the right- 
eousness, the power, the wisdom, the peace, Xc., 
but he is all these in the light, and in the light 
we learn and receive them all ; and they are none 
of them to be known in Spirit, but in and by the 


Enough has, however, come to the knowledge of'| light. 


those whose duty it has been for several years 
past to conduct its operations, to encourage tho8e 
who may succeed them, to diligence, both in sup- 
porting the standard heretofore upheld in the 


Ques. How are the other names of Christ known 
in and by the light? 

Ans. Letting in the light, (which convinceth 
of, and warreth against sin,) the life stirs and is 


felt ; and the life leads to the Word which was jp 
the beginning, and giveth the feeling of that algo, 
And in the Word, the righteousness, the 

the wisdom, the power, the love is felt; and heis 
made all these to those who are led into and ke 
in the light. And when the powers of darknegs 
appear with mighty dread, and there is no strength 
to withstand them, this lifts up a standard againgt 
them, and calms all the tempests, and cures all 
the wounds and diseases of the soul, anointing it 
with the everlasting oil; so that now I can sensi. 
bly, and with clear understanding call it my Say. 
iour, the captain of my salvation, my Christ, or 
anointed, my husband, my King, my Lord, my 
God. 

Ques. Where doth this light shine? 

Ans. In the darkness at first ; but when it hath 
vanquished, expelled, and dispersed the darkness, 
it shines out of it. 

Ques. What is that darkness wherein the light 
shines ? 

Ans. Man; man’s heart, man’s conscience, 
man’s spirit. This is the world, which Christ, 
the Son of righteousness, is the light of, in every 
part whereof he causeth the rays or beams of his 
light to shine at his pleasure; though in no part 
the darkness can comprehend the least shining of 
his light. 

Ques. How then can it ever be converted 
thereby ? 

Ans. The darkness is not to be converted. 
Every man in this state is reprobated, and the 
wrath abideth on him. So that the darkness is 
rejected, and man in the darkness; but man 
touched by the light, made sensible of it, and 
following it in the life and power which it begets, 
is drawn out of the horrible pit, and saved. 

Ques. How may I do to find the light in the 
midst of the darkness of my heart, which is so 
great, and this seed so small? 

Ans. By its discovering and warring against 
the darkness. There is somewhat which discov- 
ereth both the open and secret iniquity of the 
corrupt heart, following it under all its coverings 
of zeal, holiness, and all manner of voluntary 
humility and self-righteousness, with which true 
light never had unity; and sometimes may cause 
secret misgivings that all is not well, but there 
may be a flaw found in this covering, and in the 
end it may prove too narrow for the soul. This 
which thus warreth against the darkness, to bring 
people off from all false foundations to the true 
and living foundation, this is the light ; and thus 
thou mayest find it, at some time or other, at work 
in thy heart, if thou mind it. 

Ques. Having found the light, how may I come 
to feel the saving virtue and power of it? 

Ans. By believing in it. For the virtue and 
power springs up in the heart that believes in it. 

Ques. How can I believe in it? Am notI 
dead ? 

Ans. There is a creating, a quickening power 
in the light, which begets a little life, and that 
can answer the voice of the living power. 

Ques. Yea, if I could find any such thing be- 
gotten in me, then I might be drawn to assent 
that that (though never so small,) might believe; 
but surely my dead heart never can. 

Ans. Hast thou never found a true honest 
breathing towards God. Has thou never found 
sin not an imaginary, but a real burden? This 
was from life; there was somewhat begotten of 
God in thee, which felt this. It was not the flesh 
and blood in thee; but somewhat from above. 
And if this had known the spring of its life, and 
not been deceived from it by the subtilty, it would 
have fed upon, and have grown up in, the virtue 
and power of the spring from whence its life came. 
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* Ques. Why then, by this, all men have power 


to believe. 

Ans. In the light which shines in all, and visits 
all, there is the power, and this power strives 
with the creature, to work itself into the creature ; 
and where there hath been the least breathing 
after life, there hath been a taste of the power ; 
for this came from it. 
souls lifts up men’s minds in the imagination to 
look for some great appearance of power, and so 
they slight and overlook the day of small things, 
and neglect receiving the beginning of that, which 
in the issue would be the thing they look for. 
Waiting in that which is low and little in the 
heart, the power enters, the seed grows, the king- 
dom is felt, and daily more and more revealed in 
the power. And this is the true door and way to 
the thing; take heed of climbing over it. 

Ques. What is it to believe in the light? 

Ans. To receive its testimony either concern- 
ing good or evil, and so either to turn towards or 
from, in the will and power which the light begets 
in the heart. 

Ques. How will this save me? 

‘Ans. By this means; that in thee which des- 
troys thee, and separates thee from the living God, 
is daily wrought out, and the heart daily changed 
into the image of him who is light, and brought 
into unity and fellowship with the light, possess- 
ing of it, and being possessed by it; and this is 
salvation. 

Ques. We thought salvation had been a thing 
to be bestowed hereafter, after the death of the 
body ; but if it be thus, then salvation is wrought 
out here. 

Ans. So it is, even in all that are saved; for 
there is no working of it out hereafter, but here 
it is wrought out with fear and trembling; and 
the believer, who is truly in unity with the life, 
daily changed from glory to glory, as by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 

(To be continued.) 
From “The London Quarterly Review.” 


The Use of Refuse. 


“Tn the economy of nature waste is unknown, 
and we may be sure that with her nothing is lost. 
That which to our senses appears to be destroyed, 
is only changed in the universal alembic, or sim- 
ply removed from one place to another. When, 
in the midst of the parched desert, the water-bag 
borne by the camel bursts, the liquid may be 
absorbed by the burning sand, but it rests there 
only for a brief space. The water at once begins 
to evaporate, and perchance is deposited at the 
roots of some neighboring date tree, whose fruit 
may refresh some succeeding traveller. Yet the 
loss is still a real calamity to the caravan ; though 
nature will not arrest the silent action of her laws 


to suit the local and immediate necessities of|rescued in these yards. 
mankind. That the food of the globe, and every|the fact, that after selling the larger pieces to the 
material subserving man’s necessities and conve-|poor, the refuse ‘breeze’ is sufficient to bake the 
niences, are vastly in excess of his wants, there| bricks that are rebuilding London. 
can be no manner of doubt; but if they are re-|dust contractors are builders as well, and the breeze 
moved by vast distances, by oceans and deserts, |is used by them for the purpose of embedding the 
from his reach, they are to him practically waste|newly-made bricks into compact square stacks, 
It is no consolation to a starving|which are seen ever 


substances. 


But the great deceiver of |plishing, apparently without effort, by the action 
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step, like a timorous child, he is beginning to 
wander into the land of wonders that is opened 
unto him. As yet he is only on the threshold of 
these hidden recesses ; but day by day he advances 
with step more assured, and is beginning to see 
that, with much scientific labor, he can accom- 
plish some things which nature is always accom- 
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which the mortar is composed. Nay, even the 
compo, with which some of the smaller houses 
are faced, is very largely adulterated with this 
particular refuse. 

‘The other constituents of the dust heap are 
separated by the sifters with the utmost rapidity. 
Round every hillock, as it is emptied, they con- 
gregate with their sieves; and in a very short 
space of time bones, rags, paper, old iron, glass, 
and broken crockery are eliminated from the mass 
and piled in separate heaps. The bones are put 
to a score of different uses. Several tons are 
picked weekly out of the metropolitan dust ; but, 
of course, this does not represent the whole of the 
animal refuse of this kind, but only that taken 
from cooked meat. After we have discussed the 
joint at the table, there is still much value remain- 
ing in the residual bones. They go immediately 
to the boiling-houses, where every portion of fat 
and gelatine they can yield is extracted; the 
former goes to the soap-maker, the latter is 
utilized to make the patent gelatine packets now 
in use for a score of different purposes. The 
bones that possess any size and substance are used 
by the turners, and are converted into the hun- 
dreds of nic-nacks for which they are suitable; 
possibly, good reader, the same bone you may 
have picked at dinner, re-enters your mouth after 
many changes in the shape of a tooth-pick or 
toothbrush ! whilst the smaller pieces are calcined, 
and form the very toothpowder you use with it. 
But the grand destination of the smaller fragments 
is the earth. Ground very fine, and treated with 
sulphuric acid, they make the celebrated super- 
phosphate manure, one of the best known fertil- 
izers. ‘Thus the old bone goes to form and nourish 
new bones. The wealth of England has attracted 
towards herself the old bones of half of the Con- 
tinent, not only animal but human, for many an 
ancient battle-field has been searched for their 
valuable remains,—thereby enabling us to grow 
such splendid crops by supplementing the resources 
of our fields. Thus the threat of the Giant to 
Jack— 

‘Let him be live, 
Or let him be dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread’— 


is no fairy tale after all, but a common verity. 
Another very important product extracted from 
bones is phosphorous, a constituent of the brain 
and nervous system, one of the substances which 
give us light in the match, and without which we 
and our households would fare but poorly. The 
fat that is saved in the process of boiling goes, as 
we have said, to make the commoner kind of soap, 
or is useful to the arts in a hundred ways. What 
diverse forms of new life await the old bone as 
the rag-picker recovers it from the ash-heap! Its 
substance, in the form of handles of knives, chess- 
men, paper-knives, &c., mingles with the everyday 
concerns of life—its hard work and its enjoyments 
and intellectual amusements; whilst in its fluid 
and manurial products yet more astonishing changes 
attend it the moment it falls into the hands of the 
manufacturer. Its fatty particles give us clean- 
, liness and purification in the form of the ‘ bar of 
ywhere in the suburbs of} yellow soap ;’ and its phosphorus helps to give us 






































of her eternal laws. Many costly products of 
distant lands he now procures at home from the 
most unlikely sources. Scientific investigation 
has made ‘ Arabian airs’ from the most offensive 
refuse, and calls forth splendid dyes from sub- 
stances, pitchy black. In this way our stores are 
replenished, and it often happens that dearth, by 
the energy it gives to human research, is turned 
into plenty.” — 

“The refuse of one household seems an insig- 
nificant matter in detail, and not worthy of much 
attention ; but, when it is multiplied by the 500,- 
000 houses in the metropolis, it forms an item of 
no mean importance, and is of no inconsiderable 
value. Formerly, the dust-yards, or lay-stalls, as 
they were called, were conspicuous by their hills 
of refuse, which towered high over the surround- 
ing houses; upon these highlands swine depas- 
tured, and we are told that there was no fattening 
ground like these dust-heaps, full as they were of 
all kinds of perishing animal and vegetable refuse. 
But the health of the metropolis was of more 
importance than the fattening of hogs; and for 
years past the dust contractors have been obliged 
to separate and disperse their rubbish as soon as 
the dust cartsarrive. A more interesting example 
of the use of refuse could not well be afforded 
than we find in the yards of these dust contractors, 
nor a more pregnant example of the value in the 
aggregate of that which householders consider a 
mere nuisance, to be got rid of as quickly as pos- 
sible. That which we throw away in the dust-bin 
day by day, because we fancy it is an eye-sore and 
past repair, is, in fact, but arrived at that stage 
in its existence at which it is destined to reascend 
in the scale of value, and once more minister to 
the wants of men. There is not one-particle in 
the heap the scavenger removes from our houses 
that is not again, and that speedily, put into 
circulation and profitably employed. No sooner 
is the dust conveyed to the yard of the contractor, 
than it is attacked by what are called the ‘hill 
women,’ who, sieve in hand, do mechanically 
what the savant does chemically in his laboratory, 
separate the mass, by a rude analysis, into its 
elements. The most valuable of these items are 
the waste pieces of coal, and what is termed the 
‘ breeze,’ or coal-dust and half-burnt ashes. The 
amount of waste, that goes on in London house- 
holds in this item of coal can hardly be conceived, 
unless the spectator sees the quantity that is daily 
It may be measured by 


Most of the 


people to say that such supplies are not really|London. The breeze having been fired, the mass ready illumination. The difficulty we feel in 
squandered : to them they are as useless as though | burns with a slow combustion, aided by the cir- dealing with this seeming rubbish, that we kick 
they had never existed. Man that lives from day|culation of air, which is kept up by the method| out of the way with our foot, is to follow it out 


to day must be able to realize the gifts of nature,|of stacking; and in the course of two or three|jnto the man 
otherwise he perishes. If he cannot avail himself| weeks the London clay is converted into good| resurrection. 

of the abundant table she spreads where there are| building material. i 
no guests to partake of her bounty, he can humbly |to arise again from the refuse they have cast out, 
and at a great distance imitate her actions andjand not only are the bricks baked by their aid, 


y diverse forms it assumes upon its 


Thus our houses may be sai (To be continued.) 


ne 


Wisdom consists in the quiet employ of learn- 


copy her thriftiness. The science of chemistry|but they are built in part with mortar made from| ing the law of the Lord, written in our own hearts. 
has put into his hands the key by which many of|the road scrapings, which is pounded granite, and|The want of attention to this, will ever occasion a 
her secret recesses can be reached; and step by|combines very well with the lime and ashes of|dwarfishness among the professors of Truth. 
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For “The Friend.” {ones be awakened to a sense of their situation|by three and one half inches long, and the brain 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend |pefore it be too late. was hanging in shreds on the hair. In fifty-ning 
Christopher Healy. “When I was about nineteen years of age, Ijdays the patient was abroad. Soon after, with 
(Continued from page 374.) was again visited with the Day-spring from on/his tamping iron—which he carried with him til] 
The attentive reader may have had a fresh|high ; wherein my love to my God, and my friends|the day of his death—he was exhibited in Bar. 
opportunity to trace in the foregoing memoirs how|were renewed ; and I saw clearly it was my duty|num’s old Museum, this city, and several years . 
one act of faithfulness opens the way for another. |to offer myself to the care of Friends again, ac-|after he left the city for South America. Hig : 
Till, as obedience keeps pace with knowledge, all|quainting my father therewith. Friends appointed|general health appears to have been good until 
the seals of christian experience are successively |a committee to visit me on my request ; and, after}1859, when it began to fail. At that time being 
opened, and that precious state arrived at, in which |the regular proceedings in such cases, I was re-|in California, he was taken with epileptic fits 
there is a “‘ perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” |ceived a member. which finally caused his death in May, 1861, 
This can only be obtained through many trials,} “The death of my dear mother about this time |twelve years and eight months after the accident, 
conflicts, and baptisms, in which truly no flesh|was a great trial to me. It occurred on the 12th|Dr. Harlow kept himself informed as to the his. 
ean glory. For, “Not by might, nor by power,|day of the Eighth month, 1792. I was present|tory of his patient, and on his demise obtaining 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” But|when she departed this life ; she having been a| possession of both the skull and the iron, made the 
O! the unspeakable consolation and peace which |weakly and afflicted woman more than twenty|disposal of the same as mentioned above. The 
flow from such thorough surrendering of ourselves, | years. effect of the injury upon the man seems to have 
such humble, childlike walking with the Father} “Being now received into the Society, I at-|been the destruction of the equilibrium between 
of spirits. For, as is promised, He is able to, and |tended meetings diligently ; and found it my duty |his intellectual faculties and the animal propen- 
will make all grace abound unto such; and, not|to observe the good order thereof, and to take the|sities. He became capricious, fitful, irreverent, 
only preserve from falling through the pilgrimage |good counsel and advice of Friends, the which I | vacillating, impatient of restraint, a child in mind, 
journey of life, but finally—all of merey—present | prized asa great blessing ; and felt myself favored |an adult in physical system and passions. Dur. 
faultless before the throne of His glory with ex-|that my lot was cast among a people whom the|ing his South American life he was a coachman, 
ceeding joy. Lord had raised up to show forth His praise. And|and underwent great hardship. It appears the 
The following extracts no less likewise show|I am confirmed in the belief, that if they continue |man could see out of his left eye though the lid 
how ready the enemy is to get any advantage he|to make the Lord their refuge, no weapon formed | was not subject to his will. In summing up his 
can over us in order to retard our progress in |against them shall ever prosper, and the tongue|paper Dr. Harlow presented these views : 
holiness, and in the power of the cross of Jesus our |that rises against them in judgment shall be put} Ist, The recovery is attributed solely to the vis 
Saviour. But He, our compassionate High Priest, |to silence: for the Lord will arise for the help of|vitee vis conservatrix, or, if some like it, vis medi- 
whose tender mercics are over all his works, pre-|his people, and His enemies shall be scattered. jcatrix nature. 2d, This case has been cited as 
served from presumptuous sins, and from un-| “ When [ had entered the twenty-first year of}one of recovery ; physically the recovery was 
profitable company, which is so calculated to turn |my age, I was married to Alice Sheffield, daugh-|nearly or quite completed for the four years im- 
the inexperienced from the right ways of the|ter of Samuel and Elizabeth Sheffield—a member|mediately succeeding the injury, but ultimately 
Lord. The stumbling, halting gait of professors|of our Monthly Meeting of South Kingston; it|the patient succumbed to progressive disease of 
was an acknowledged hindrance to him, as it has|being on the 12th day of Twelfth month, 1793. |the brain. Mentally the recovery was only par 
been to thousands. But who shall awaken these,| ‘ Feeling myself more confirmed in the faith|tial ; there was no dementia ; intellectual oper- 
or what arouse to a due sense of the talent of in-{of the Society, I believed it was my place to attend |ations were perfect in kind, but not in degree or 
fluence, for the right occupancy of which they|Quarterly and Yearly Meetings; which were sea-|quantity. 8d, Though the case may seem im- 
must so largely account? It is recorded of Chris-|sons of good instruction to me. I often sought|probable, yet the subject was the man for the 
tian, in Pilgrim’s Progress, that he tried to stir}the Lord when alone for His counsel, and he was|case, as his will, physique, and capacity for endur- 
up some who had taken up a rest by the way in/graciously pleased to manifest His will to me,|ance, could scarcely be equalled ; the missile was 
carnal ease and security: but alas! the efforts}which made me willing to part with all, yes, to|smooth and pointed, dilating and wedging off ra- 
used were vain. The world, the world gets hold, |sell the glories of the world to purchase the field|ther than lacerating the tissues; the bolt did 
and occupies the mind and affections, and there| wherein the pearl of great price lay. And many/|little injury until it entered the base of the brain, 
is lamentably a settling down—Laodicea like—in |times when alone, I did believe if I was faithful |and that opening served as a drain for the blood and 
the form of religion, without the power which can|to Divine manifestations in my own mind, that I| matter and other substances that might have caus- 
alone give force and value to it. should be called to declare to others what the|ed death by compression ; the part of the brain 
The journal of Christopher Healy thus pro-|Lord had done for me.” traversed was the part that could best stand such 
ceeds : “I continued in this situation about three (To be continued.) a shock with the least injury.— Late Paper. 
ears, without much growth in religious experience. sntecsiiuliijinalsain 
et I believe the Lord had me in his remembrance, ; _ Selected for “The Friend.” 
and knowing wy intentions were good, preserved “Esteem them very highly which labor among you, and 
me from gross evils, and mostly from running into ore over you in the Last, and admonioh en 
hurtful company. During these three years I had ‘They who are dedicated to the service of the 
considerable acquaintance amongst Friends, and ministry, and bear 10 their foreheads the inscrip- 
being somewhat sensible of the high and holy’ pro- tion of holiness, having to conflict with all the 
fession they made,—that of obedience to the light struggles of the private soldier, may sometimes 
of Christ within man, God’s gift for their salva- manifest weaknesses inconsistent with the dignity 
tion,—and seeing many of them, as I was sensible, of the holy office ; and he who yet remains to be 
take but little heed thereunto, it was a great “the accuser of the brethren,” will not fail, where 
stumbling block to me in such a weak state as I he can under any disguise gain admittance, ex- 
was in, and sometimes almost discouraged me. ceedingly to expose and magnify these ; and would 
Oh that we that make so high a profession, may lead, by little and little, to despise the Lord's 
not offend the little ones, or the pure principle anointed, “to speak evil of dignities,” and lightly 
in others ; to whom we should be as a city set on to esteem the sacrifices which the Lord hath com- 
a hill that cannot be hid; that they, beholding manded to be offered in the holy place. It is not 
our good works, and strict obedience to the light in my heart to justify, to excuse or extenuate, the 
of Christ, may glorify our Father who is in heaven. failings and imperfections of the foremost rank in 
I likewise saw many worthy Friends whose good the Lord’s army; I know it deeply behoves them 
example were as lights to me; and some whose above all others, to walk circumspectly, to make 
doctrines were very precious and edifying to my straight steps to their feet, to be examples to the 
miod. Which opened my eyes to see I must not flock; and I am verily persuaded, there are none 
feed on the failings of others, but rather that ajinches diameter, and weighed thirteen pounds, who feel more deeply for their offences,—none 
sense of their misconduct should be a warning for |through his head ; entering under the cheek bone,|more deeply bowed under the humiliating sensi- 
me to be more faithful. And I discovered that|passing inside an inch behind the eye and out of | bility of their own unworthiness,—none more fre- 
the Lord was with this people, favoring them that |the top of the head in the centre, two inches back quently covered with blushing and confusion of 
were obedient, and cautioning and reproving them |of the line where the forehead and hair meet. |face than these. I do not want to excuse or éx- 
that were unfaithful. Oh! may these lukewarm| The opening in the skull was two inches wide|plain away their failings; but I want to impress 
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A Wonderful Skull.—Nearly twenty years ago 
the medical journals of the world recorded a most 
singular case of a laborer in Cavendish, Vt., who 
while engaged in blasting had a tamping iron 
blown entirely through his head but who actually 
recovered within sixty days. Such a surprising 
and unprecedented result at the time of its 
announcement was generally disbelieved and pro- 
voked great discussion, many eminent surgeons 
pronouncingit a physical impossibility, but the sub- 
sequent public exhibition of the individual himself 
convinced the most skeptical, and verified the first 
report of Dr. John M. Harlow, the attending sur- 
geon, who published the case. At a very recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
this gentleman read a paper giving a history of 
the case, and presented to that body, the veritable 
skull which sustained the injury. The accident 
occurred on September 13th, 1848, and was caused 
by the tamping iron striking fire from the rock, 
exploding the powder and driving the bar, which 
was nearly four feet long by one and one-quarter 
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s proper regard to the dignity of the holy office ;| meeting was well assured that it proceeded from a|Society. We doubt not there are many in Great 
[ want to revive that ancient precept, ‘ Thou|true ground of conviction. Britain who see the discrepancy between the two, 
shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” “We also think it necessary to recommend |and greatly deplore the sad defection and the evil 

“God forbid,” said David, “that I should put) that all Friends be uniformly careful, not only to|fruits resulting from it. But with those who feel 
forth my hand agaiost the Lord’s anointed.” If/avoid and discourage sumptuous entertainments|the responsible position occupied by a Yearly 
weakness appear, if the enemy prevail in any little} on the solemnization of marriages among us, but| Meeting, and the important and solemn duties 
matter, Oh ! “tell it not in Gath, publish it not in|that on these and all other occasions, they ‘let | pertaining to it, the query will naturally present, 
the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of the|their moderation appear to all men.’ As the} How is it that that one recently held in London, 
Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the un-| formality of visiting has of late years been drawn |seeing that it has long had full knowledge of the 
circumcised triumph.” Oh! did but the people|into practice ina more general way than in former|great departure of very many of its members from 
know, were it but possible for the uncircumeised|times, and it is feared, more from a motive of|the fundamental doctrine, so earnestly insisted on 
to consider the secret travail of their spirits; the|compliment than real friendship, we think it will|by the founders of the Society, and so constantly 
painfully distressing conflicts which these have} become Friends to discountenance on these occa-| maintained by its faithful members from its rise 
assed through, and which yet await them; how/sions a custom and fashion tending rather to os-|to the present time, viz: “The Light of Christ 
often they have wandered in the wilderness, “with |tentation, than a life of self-denial; and yet that|within as God’s gift for man’s salvation,” and 
their hands upon their loins ;” what they have to| we make use of all opportunities of manifesting | which, as William Penn says, “is, as the root of 
pass through in the weeks of preparation, while/such true love and frieadship to each other as|the goodly tree of doctrines that grew and branch- 
eating the roll of prophecy and lying on their} proceeds from a real ground of christian union ed out of it,” how is it that that meeting has not 
sides ; how often such are covered with sackcloth,|and fellowship.’ ” put forth any thing pointing out this destructive 
and have secretly to muse on the contents of the eee ; error, warning against its adoption, and endeavor- 
roll, wherein is written “lamentations, and mourn-| The records of births, deaths and marriages|ing to preserve its branches and members from 
ing, and woe ;” were it possible, I say, for such| kept in Great Britain for thirty years, past, now|its withering effects? In its general epistle it 
who are yet whole, not having yet fallen upon|include the names of about thirty-nine millions|has very emphatically, and very properly declared 
that stone which the Lord hath laid in Zion for| of persons, all reducible to about thirty thousand |its full belief in the divinity and atonement of 
a foundation, and been broken thereby, and en-|family names. Of them the following have the|(hrist, and that by Him comes the gift of the 
abled to offer the sacrifices of a broken heart;|largest number of representatives, and in the order! Holy Spirit, called forth, we suppose, by unsound- 
were it possible for those who have not trodden|given: Smith, Jones, Williams, Taylor, Davis, | ness on these points manifested among a few mem- 
the arduous path of regeneration, to consider these| Brown, Thomas, Xc. bers in the north of Enyland. But there is not 


things, they would not need to be reminded to the slightest allusion to this other equally grievous 
mark such whom the Lord set over them; “to error. Will not this be construed by those who 
esteem them very highly, to honor them with unite with him, as corroborating the truth of 
double honor for the works’ sake,’”’ because they Robert Charleton’s published assertion, that the 
watch for your souls, as ‘they that must give ac- anti-quaker doctrines which he promulgates in his 
count in the day of the Lord Jesus.” Permit me attack on Barclay are “in accordance with the 
to express some degree of jealousy, lest, instead of teachings of our [London] Yearly Meeting’s epis- 
this esteem, regard and double honor, there is a tles as well as the general character of the ministry 
murmuring, unthankful, gainsaying spirit which heard in our meetings for worship.” One senti- 
is for condemnation ; for, whilst I was musing on ment expressed in the general epistle is in full 
these things, the exceedingly unbappy case of accordance with his declaration that there is not 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, was brought into an universal illumination by a spiritual and saving 
and affected my mind, and the language of their light, or gospel of glad tidings inwardly preached 
complaint was brought to my remembrance, “ Ye in the hearts of all men. We will give the whole 
take too much upon you, seeing all the congrega- paragraph. 

tion are holy every one of them, and the Lord is “ As a christian church, we accept the imme- 
among them, wherefore, then, lift ye up your- diate operations of the Spirit of God upon the 
selves above the congregation of the Lord.” heart, in their inseparable connection with our 
Thus, through the seduction of him who blinded risen and exalted Saviour. We disavow all pro- 
their eyes and hardened their hearts, they mur- fessed spirituality, that is divorced from faith in 
wured against the meekest of all men, and the Jesus Christ of Nazareth, crucified for us without 
friend of God. Ah! poor return this for all that the gates of Jerusalem. The work of the Holy 
good and deliverance which he, as an instrument, Spirit is to convince of sin, and to testify of Jesus; 
had wrought for them in bringing them out of to lead in that course of spiritual experience in 
Egypt, in bearing them in his bosom, and so fre- which we shall more and more understand the 
quently and availingly interceding for them with words, ‘unto you therefore which believe He is 
the Almighty. But the Lord pleaded for him precious.’ ” 


against these men, and destroyed them by a re- As applied to professing christians this may be 
markable destruction. I mention this instance as true, but if there is no spirituality “that is di- 
it simply arose without any charge of application,|clay’s Apology,’” &c., by William Lean; “ A|vorced from faith in Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
leaving that to the Divine witness in your bosoms,| Letter of remonstrance to Robert Charleton,” &c., |crucified for us without the gates of Jerusalem,” 
to which I recommend every one of you, in order|by William Irwin, and “Barclay Vindicated, alof course all that part of mankind which, by the 
that you may be enabled to reap the caution and| review of Robt. Charleton’s Thoughts,” &c., by| providence of the Almighty, has been cut off from 
benefit intended by these broken hints.—John| William Bellows; all published in pamphlet form.|an outward knowledge of the coming and cruci- 
. The three last-mentioned productions exhibit the|fixion of Jesus of Nazareth, and who therefore 
unsoundness of the views promulgated by R.|cannot know or have faith in his personal appear- 
For “The Friend.” |Charleton, defend the scriptural doctrine held by|ance among men, can have “ no spirituality,” or 
The following extract, though once published| Friends of a manifestation of the Light of Christ|as R. Charleton declares, can have no spiritual and 
in “The Friend,” contains advice so appropriate|in the hearts of al/ men, and protest against his|saving light, or gospel of glad tidings, inwardly 
to the present times, that the writer would be| efforts to have this doctrine discarded by the So-| preached for their salvation. This is also agree- 
glad to see it again reprinted. ciety, and also against other palpable departures|able to the doctrine advocated by him and his 
_ “A committee appointed in the Monthly Meet-|from the acknowledgd faith of Friends urged by|coadjutors, that the scriptures are “ the divinely 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, to consider the| him. appointed means by which we receive our know- 
mode of preventing the breaches of the order} It is most satisfactory and encouraging to find ledge of God and his truth;” but any one ac- 
of our discipline in the consummation of the mar-| that some of our fellow professors in Great Britain! quainted with the belief of Friends knows that 
tages of members, reporting in 1772, say, after| are williog thus to contend for the faith ever held such sentiments are repugnant thereto. 
ging the necessity of enforcing the discipline| by Friends, and to show to those who have eyes | In the pamphlet written by Wm. Irwin we find 
against all such as should violate it in accom-|to see, how grievously it is perverted by those who the following: “ If any fresh evidence were need- 
plishing their marriage, and that no acknowledg-| have adopted the modern system, professed to be ed to establish the conviction that the recent 
ment should be received from such unless the|ap improvement on the original principles of the legislation of our Yearly Meeting was, to a large 


























































































Oh what carefulness, what watchfulness, what 
circumspection, what awfulness of God, and what 
dread of his power was upon our spirits, lest we 
should speak our own words, work our own works, 
walk in our own ways, or think our own thoughts! 
So diligently did we keep watching over our 
hearts, being conscious to ourselves, that we should 
give an account of every idle word; which caused 
us to learn a bridle for our tongue, that our words 
might be few and savoury, ministering grace to 
the hearers.—John Crook. 
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By the kindness of our friends in England, we 
have been furnished with a considerable number 
of recent publications relating to subjects of more 
or less interest to the members of our religious 
Society. 

Beside the General Epistle, the Minute and 
Report of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, and an Epistle on Meetings for Discipline, 
all printed by direction of the late London Yearly 
Meeting, we have received ‘“‘ A Letter to Robert 
Charleton occasioned by his ‘Thoughts on Bar- 
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